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The Anthracite Settlement 


We have deferred giving an interpretation of the recent 
anthracite settlement, which will be known in the industry 
as the Philadelphia Agreement, until certain apparent 
ambiguities could be cleared up. Unfortunately there has 
been a very great disparity in the interpretations that have 
been offered and it is well that the public should get 
clearly in mind, so far as that is possible, just what the 
agreement may be construed to mean before a serious 
controversy arises over it within the industry. 

The agreement is as follows: “This agreement, made 
this 12th day of February, 1926, between Districts 1, 7 
and 9, United Mine Workers of America, parties of the 

rst part, and the Anthracite Operators, parties of the 

cond part, covering wages and conditions of employ- 
ment in the anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania, wit- 
nesseth : 

“1, Work shall be resumed at once under the terms of 
the expired contract which, subject to modification as 
hereinafter provided, shall be in force and effect until 
August 31, 1930. 

“2. At any time after January 1, 1927, but not oftener 
than once in any year, either party may, in writing, pro- 
pose modifications in the wage scales of said contract. 
The parties agree within fifteen days after receipt of such 
written proposals, to start conferences in the usual manner 
in an effort to agree upon such modifications. 

“3. If within thirty days after starting such negotiations 
the parties have not agreed, all issues in controversy shall 
be referred to a board of two men with full powers and 
without reservations or restrictions ; and the parties agree 
’ abide by any decision or decisions of such board, either 
ie the merits of the controversy or as to procedure to be 

ollowed. Such board shall be appointed as follows: 


“The operators shall name three men and the miners 
shall name three men. The operators shall select one man 
from the miners’ list and the miners shall select one from 
the operators’ list and the two men so approved shall con- 
stitute said board. Unless otherwise agreed, the men 
named by the parties shall not be connected with the 
United Mine Workers of America or the business of min- 
ing coal. The board shall be obligated within ninety days 
after appointment to arrive at a decision on all issues in 
controversy, and to that end shall formulate their own 
tules and methods of procedure and may enlarge the 
board to an odd number, in which event a majority vote 
shall be binding. 


“4. The demands of the operators and the mine 
workers on the question of cooperation and efficiency are 
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referred to the Board of Conciliation, exclusive of the 
umpire, which shall work out a reciprocal program of 
cooperation and efficiency. 

“5. The Board of Conciliation shall proceed to equalise 
wages, etc., in accordance with Clause 12 of the agree- 
ment, dated September 19, 1923. 

“6. Except as modified herein, the terms and provisions 
of the award of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission 
in subsequent agreements made in modification thereof or 
supplemental thereto, as well as the rulings and decisions 
of the Board of Conciliation, are hereby ratified, con- 


- firmed and continued during the term of this contract, 


ending August 31, 1930. 


“In witness whereof the parties hereto, through their 
accredited representatives, have caused this agreement to 
be properly executed the day and year above written.” 

The first point to be made clear is that the Board of 
Conciliation referred to is a permanent board established 
by the award of the Roosevelt Commission in 1902 and 
which has functioned continuously since that time with 
the exception of the periods when mining has been sus- 
pended. This Board consists of six members—three 
miners and three operators. The Roosevelt award pro- 
vided that a seventh member, the umpire, should be named 
by the presiding judge of the Third Judicial District of 
Pennsylvania. The umpire is empowered to pass on all 
matters upon which the six members of the Board cannot 
agree. By the terms of the new agreement this Board will 
continue to function with the umpire, in relation to all 
questions except those relating to “cooperation and 
efficiency,” for which a program is to be worked out 
“without the umpire.” 

The “board of two men” provided for in section 3 of 
the agreement can deal only with proposed wage adjust- 
ments. It is in the nature of a board of arbitration, save 
that without the addition of a third member (or such 
other number as will make the total number odd) it lacks 
the power to function unfailingly as an arbitration nor- 
mally does. 

Here arises one of the disputed questions. The oper- 
ators hold that this provision really means that the board 
of two must either decide a wage dispute referred to it or 
enlarge itself so as to make arbitration possible and to 
insure the rendering of a mandatory decision within 
ninety days. This means obligatory and binding arbitra~ 
tion. (The term “compulsory arbitration” should really- 
not be used in this connection since that term means, 
strictly, arbitration imposed by the government.) . 

On the other hand the president of the United Mine 
Workers insists that there is no obligatory arbitration 
hinted at in the terms of settlement. 


Ty 
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The Open Shop Bulletin (No. 12) of the National 
Association of Manufacturers is uncertain on this point. 
Of the provision for enlargement of the board of two 
and the rendering of decisions by majority vote it says: 
“This seems to provide compulsory arbitration upon the 
single question of wages. We say ‘seems’ because it is 
not provided that in case of disagreement the board must 
increase itself to an odd number, but that it may do so. 
It is obvious that if either member of this board becomes 
‘obstinate’ the board of two will be unable to provide for 
its own enlargement at any given time. This would, con- 
ceivably, mean that either miners or operators could by 
thus refusing, through their representative, to take action 
for board enlargement result in defeating wage demands 
of the other. In this case the already existing wage scale 
would, presumably, be continued in effect.” 

Law and Labor in its issue of March offers this 
interpretation of the provision: “ ‘The board shall be 
obligated within ninety days after appointment to arrive 
at a decision on all issues in controversy,’ and ‘may’ 
enlarge their number to three. The parties specifically 
agree to abide by the decisions of this board. The refer- 
ence of issues to this board is mandatory. The rendition 
of decisions is mandatory. Acceptance of decisions is 
mandatory.” 

Thus the editor agrees with the first suggested interpre- 
tation given in Open Shop Bulletin—that is what it 
“seems to mean,” namely, obligatory arbitration. 

It may conceivably be contended, however, that the 
obligation resting upon the board of two to render a 
decision in ninety days would be discharged by a formal 
and final report to the principals that it was unable to 
reach a decision. This would be analogous to a jury’s 
“agreement to disagree,” and would result in a dismissal 
of all demands for modification of the present terms. 

At best, it would appear that there is here precisely the 
kind of inconclusive statement that long battles are fought 
over in court; certainly the language is not the kind that 
lawyers ordinarily choose when they wish to say some- 
thing that the courts will have no difficulty in interpreting. 

On the question of the check-off the confusion is even 
more marked. The president of the United Mine Workers 
has announced that the words “a reciprocal program of 
cooperation and efficiency” mean, in reality, the check-off, 
and that the operators so understand it. That this is 
emphatically not in accord with the operators’ interpreta- 
tion is apparent from the following official statement 
furnished to this Department: “There is nothing specifi- 
cally implied in the words ‘reciprocal program of coopera- 
tion and efficiency.” The agreement is what it speaks for. 
There is no obligation or intention on the part of the 
anthracite operators to consider that this means a granting 
of the check-off or anything approximating it.” 

Similarly the attorney for the anthracite operators 
declares: “There is no understanding or agreement, 
orally, or in writing, between the operators and the miners 
in the anthracite field to grant the ‘check-off,’ in any 
form.” 

Thus on two of the most important questions at issue, 
“the agreement is interpreted by the two parties in opposite 
~ways. Obviously, on the face of it, and in the absence of 
:a “gentlemen’s agreement” in addition to the written 
iterms, the “reciprocal program of cooperation and effi- 
ciency” has no specific content. Not only so, but the 
agreement specifies that the details of this program are 
referred to the Board of Conciliation without the umpire. 

Clearly, the agreement contemplates continuous opera- 
tion during the period covered by it and forbids strikes. 
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The operators point out that even “button strikes”—local 
walkouts to force into line any worker who does not dis- 
play on “button day” the evidence of union membership— 
have been held by the umpire to be in violation of the 
agreement. 

The question has arisen whether the interpretation of 
the agreement is itself within the competence of the 
Board of Conciliation. The only answer that can be given 
is, presumably, yes. But this throws us back on the ques- 
tion of arbitration, for obviously no claim would be more 
hotly, or stubbornly, contested than conflicting claims as 
to what the agreement means. If a deadlock in the board 
of two is to be followed by enlargement of the board and 
a majority decision, then all the other ambiguities will 
take care of themselves. 

The agreement is decidedly lacking in that definitene 
which the untechnical and unsophisticated public needs to 
find in a document of this kind, the observance or viola- 
tion of which the public is often called on to witness. 
After all the important question is not how a court would 
interpret it, for courts are seldom called on to interpret 
industrial agreements, but what can the public, the ulti- 
mate arbiter, be expected to make of it? Theoretically, 
in case of a conflict over the interpretation of the agree- 
ment, recourse might be had to the courts. But a judicial 
decision might leave the equities of the situation untouched 
for the significance and value of an agreement depend 
less upon its technical meaning than upon whether it is 
held to mean precisely what those who signed it—and 
those who ratified it—believed that it meant. 

However, there is a presumption in favor of the status 


quo, and even assuming that the mine workers’ construc- ; 


tion of the arbitration matter should prevail, it see 
unlikely that either side could gain moral support for 
coercion designed to change the conditions as they now 
stand, during the life of the agreement. 

An interesting detail of the picture is the complete con- 
tradiction in accounts as to how the strike was settled. 
Great daily newspapers asserted with equal positiveness 
that it came about through the efforts of the federal 
administration and that it was entirely due to the efforts 
of Richard Grant, of Cleveland. The principals, how- 
ever, agree on the latter statement, and the settlement goes 
into industrial history as a settlement accomplished within 
industry and without governmental interference. The 
extent to which it may have been facilitated by political 
stirrings or public impatience is, of course, purely a matter 
of conjecture. 

A summary of the history of the negotiations, including 
the various plans of settlement proposed, will be given 
in an early number of the INFORMATION SERVICE. 


F.E. J. 


Incomes of Farmers and Non-Farmers 


The National Bureau of Economic Research (New 
York) has just issued a comprehensive statistical study 
entitled Income in the Various States, Its Sources and 
Distribution, 1919, 1920 and 1921. The study, published 
in book form, was made by Maurice Leven of the research 
staff of the Bureau, and bears a foreword by Dr. W. I. 
King, noted authority on this subject. The purpose of 
the study was to present a detailed analysis of income in 
the various states for the years 1919, 1920 and 1921 and 
also to develop reliable techniques for estimating such 
income in succeeding years. Throughout the study, 
separate compilations were made for the farm and the 
non-farm population. One evident conclusion is that “the 
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population not residing on farms has a much more uniform 
income than the population depending on agriculture for 
its support. . . . The highest per capita income of 
the non-farm population in 1919 was $956 in 
the District of Columbia, and this was about twice as 
great as the lowest—$463 in Florida—while the highest 
per capita income of the farm population was $1,064 in 
Nevada and the lowest $192 in Tennessee. 

“In the case of the farm population, the variation in 
per capita income in the different states is very striking. 
In 1919 the highest per capita income was about 550 per 
cent of the lowest; in 1921 the highest was over 725 per 
cent of the lowest ; in 1920 the variation was a little lower. 

“The chief reason for such wide dispersion in the per 


ee: income of the farm population is the difference in 
ne 


gricultural yield per individual, due to differences in fer- 
tility My soil cultivated, climatic conditions, and the use of 

The following table gives the per capita income of the 
non-farm population for the six units which headed the 
list of 1919 income : 


1919 I 
District of Columbia .......... 
861 778 7 


The study covers numerous other matters and presents 
data on the relation of changes of incomes to business 
cycles, reveals trends in the purchasing power of various 


r predominate, etc. 
The book is cloth bound and sells for $5.00. 


>| economic groups, shows where the rich, middle class and 


Alien Registration 


A review of the proposed legislation for the registration 
of aliens and arguments for and against the present bills 
in Congress were presented in the INFoRMATION SERVICE, 
of January 16, 1926. The Administrative Committee of 
the Federal Council of Churches at its meeting on March 
12 passed a resolution saying that it “desires to express 
its apprehension in regard to the proposals now before 
Congress, and to record its convictions concerning certain 
principles which we believe should guide the United States 
in its treatment of aliens within its borders. While 
heartily agreeing that every proper effort should be made 
to curb the illegal entry of aliens, to promote respect for 
law by all in our midst, and to further the incorporation 

aliens into our community life, we feel strongly that 


f 
ee steps which are taken to secure these ends should be 


ee from any spirit of antagonism toward aliens and 
from any features which will be humiliating to them. 
Our nation should guard with the utmost care against 
affronting those of alien birth. Any law which aims to 
safeguard the nation from anti-social influences, but which 
in practice makes aliens residing in America feel that they 
have been subjected to annoying espionage or unjust dis- 
criminations, would defeat the very ends which it is de- 
signed to serve. It would create an attitude of ill-will 
toward our government, rather than an attitude of 
friendly confidence.” 


New Volume of Religious Dramas 


Religious Dramas, Volume ITI, ($3) is due from The 
Century Co. soon after April 1. Like its companion 
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volume, Religious Dramas, 1924, (Century Co. $2) it 
has been compiled by the Committee on Drama of the 
Federal Council with a view to giving definite assistance 
to churches seeking dramatic material which is distinctive 
and valuable. The ten plays in Volume II are new to the 
reading public, only two of them having been in print 
and these only in 1925. The Quest Divine by Marshall 
N. Goold was given the prize in the religious drama con- 
test conducted by the Committee in 1925. It is a drama- 
tization of the Hosea-Gomer story in blank verse, which 
carries with it a social message for today. St. Claudia 
and The Shepherds, also by Mr. Goold, offer those who 
produce them fresh and beautiful arrangements of the 
Easter and Christmas themes. From across the sea, Mar- 
garet Cropper in Two Sides of the Door, translates that 
quaint flavor which is the old English church drama into 
a Christmas playlet. Tracy D. Mygatt has woven into 
The Sword of the Samurai an incident which occurred 
in Tokio the day the present Immigration Law was signed. 
The play makes a strong plea for Christian tolerance and 
world fellowship. Esther Willard Bates’ The Two 
Thieves develops the theme of brotherhood. Another 
Easter play is The Alabaster Box, by Anna J. Harnwell 
and Isabelle J. Meaker. Three short plays—Whither 
Goest Thou? by Carleton H. Currie, At the Gate Beautiful 
by Harry Silvernale Mason, and Barabbas by Dorothy 
Leamon—were written during the Summer School of 
Religious Drama at Auburn, New York, held by the Com- 


_ mittee in 1925. Rural and city parish will each find en- 
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richment for its worship program in this anthology. 


Rural Study Courses 


An interesting set of eight study courses entitled the 
“Social Relations Series” has been published by the 
Pilgrim Press (Boston), in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Rural Work of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Each course is based on one of the most 
significant books on rural problems. This series has been 
prepared especially to assist ministers and other leaders 
in securing systematic discussion of the more important 
problems of country life. The titles, authors and prices 
follow: 

Number 1, by C. R. Horrer, based on Rural Life, 

by C. J. Gatpin. 10 cents. 

Number 2, by H. Paut Douctass and based on his 

book, The Little Town. 15 cents. 


Number 3, by Warren H. Witson and based on his 
book, The Evolution of the Country Community. 10 
cents. 

Number 4, by J. M. WiLtraMs and based on his book, 
Our Rural Heritage. 10 cents. 

Number 5, by Maryorte Patten. Based on the two 
volumes, Churches of Distinction in Town and 
Country and Tested Methods in Town and Country 
Churches, edited by EpMuND be S. Brunner. 10 
cents. 

Number 6, by Epwin L. Earp and based on his book, 
The Rural Church Serving the Community. 10 cents. 

Number 7, prepared by Lee Emerson Deets. Based 
on Country Community Education (proceedings of a 
meeting of the American Country Life Association). 
10 cents. 

Number 8, prepared by RALPH FEtton and based on 

his book, Serving the Neighborhood. 10 cents. 
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Immigration Changes 


The changes in the flow of immigration to the United 
States following the modification of the Immigration Law 


in 1924 are shown in the tables reproduced below from ; 
Bulletin No. 16 of the National Industrial Conference — 
Board, entitled Industrial-Economic Conditions in the 
United States. 


1923-24 1924-25 


Immigrant 
aliens 
admitted 


Emigrant 
aliens 
departed 


Immigrant 
aliens 
admitted 


Emigrant 
aliens 
departed 


466 


75, 091 


24,466 
17,111 


Irish Free State 
Italy* 
Lithuania* 


Yugoslavia* ... 
European countries not listed above..... 
Total Europe ..... 


Net European addition on ‘the population 
of the United States 


15,137 
364,339 


148,366 75,064 


305,351 73,302 


1923-24 1924-25 


Emigrant 
aliens 
departed 


Immigrant Emigrant 
aliens aliens 


admitted departed 


Immigrant 
aliens 
admitted 


6,992 3,412* 
183 128* 

8,801 1,212 

6,089 659 


22,065 5,411 


pa 
Asiatic countries not listed above. 
Total Asia 


Canada and Newfoundland . 
Central America 


Other West Indies 17,659 
South America 9,270 
Other countries ....... is 58 4 4 


Grand Total ....... 706,896 76,789 294,314 92,728 


Net increase of arrival and 
departure of aliens . 


630,107 201,586 


* Excess of departures over arrivals. 
Of the bearing of these figures upon the labor supply 
the report says: “The classification of immigrants into 
the United States by their occupations shows a net in- 


crease of skilled labor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 3 net gain of 70,742 during the fiscal year 1923-24 and 
1925, amounting to 42,422 against an increase of 143,616 Octet the previous year ; 


This Service is published by the Department of Research and Education to present data on current issues. Articles 
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for the previous year. The net increase of farm laborers, 
on the other hand, was only 14,764 as compared with 
27,233 during the preceding year, and miscellaneous com- 
mon labor showed a net loss of 15,106 for the year against 


; 

Czechoslovakia 13,554 1,568 2,462 2,723 
5,281 610 2,444 562 

reat Britain: 

Scotland 33,471 827 12,378 1,958 

28,806 2,594 5,841 3,721 

11,142 1,096 1,163 1,433° 
‘ae R 572 1,775 539 

"932 2,967 275 3,982* 

5,835 1,991 724 2,464* 

1,673 6,416 2,241 

58,988 

| 

900 108 412 154 

Se Other Pacific Islands ................. 44 34 46 35 

2,000 567 1,199 661 ih 

1,959* 
2,076° 

Printed im U. 8. A. 
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